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ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HINDU  GILDS. 

I. 

nr  HE  gilds  of  India  can  be  traced  back  to  about  600  B.  C. 

-*■-  But  it  is  probable  that  they  are  still  older,  for  when  they 
are  first  mentioned  it  is  as  a  factor  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  state.  Nevertheless,  although  the  earliest  law-books 
recognize  the  authority  of  the  gilds,  they  do  not  assign  to 
them  so  conspicuous  a  position  as  does  the  later  law,  and  we 
may  therefore  regard  the  first  six  centuries  before  our  era  as 
a  period  of  development  in  the  life  of  the  gilds,  when  these 
associations  still  had  much  to  gain.  But  what  they  still  lacked 
they  had  gained  completely  by  the  third  or  fourth  century 
A.  D.;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  ever  possessed  more  power 
than  they  did  at  that  time,  although  they  have  maintained  a 
very  autocratic  position  down  to  our  own  century,  and  even 

now  in  certain  districts  are  practically  the  rulers  of  the  business 

* 

world  about  them. 

Unfortunately  the  oldest  texts  make  no  clear  statement  in 
respect  of  the  powers  of  the  gilds  or  of  their  organization. 
But  their  growth  in  influence  may  be  inferred  from  two  typical 
rules  of  the  law-books.  Gautama,  about  600  B.  C.,  says: 
“Laws  of  districts,  castes,  and  families,  when  not  opposed  to 
sacred  texts,  are  an  authority,”1  and  then  adds  to  this  the 
words:  “Ploughmen,  merchants,  herdsmen,  money-lenders,  and 
artizans  (are  also  authority)  for  their  respective  classes.”  Here 
local  usage  and  the  laws  of  castes  still  stand  preeminent.  But 

1  As  I  cannot  quote  the  original  texts  (here  and  in  the  following  passages 
from  the  ancient  literature)  I  will  comprise  in  one  note  most  of  the  references 
made  to  my  authorities  in  the  order  given.  G.  xi.  20-21  (Vas.  i.  17  ;  xix.  7),  xv. 
18  ;  Y.  i.  360  ;  M.  viii.  41  (B.  i.  1,  2,  3-7),  46  ;  Vas.  xvi.'  15  ;  M.  viii.  219,  221  ; 
Brihas.  viii.  9.  On  the  possibility  of  gilds  in  the  Brahmanic  period,  compare 
the  use  of  other  words  for  corporations  and  the  early  use  of  the  later  technical 
word  in  TS.  iii.  4,  5,  1  ;  AV.  i.  9,  3  ;  Ait.  Br.  iii.  30,  3  ;  Kaushit.  Up.  ii.  20  ;  and 
compare  the  pdja  and  grdmaydjaka,  G.  xv.  16  ;  Mbh.  iii.  200.  7  ;  M.  iv.  205  ; 
iii.  151,  164  ;  Y&j.  i.  161,  360  ;  ii.  192  ;  M.  iii.  154  ;  V.  x.  4.  In  Buddhistic  literature, 
the  following  passages  :  Cullav.  v.  8  ;  vi.  1,  4  ;  Mahav.  i.  7,  1  ;  viii.  1,  i6fF. ;  Ep. 
Ind.  ii.  p.  98.  From  the  Epic,  further,  Mbh.  v.  34,  49;  xii.  88,  29-30;  59,  49; 
140,  64;  xv.  7,  8;  iii.  249,  16;  xii.  107,  10-32;  ii.  5,  80;  xii.  36,  19;  xii.  321, 
143  ;  N&r.  i.  40,  155  ;  x.  1  ;  Brihas.  xvii.  5ff. 
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in  Manu’s  law-book,  completed  about  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era,  we  read:  “A  king  should  enforce  his  own  law  only  after  a 
careful  examination  of  the  laws  of  castes  and  districts,  gild- 
laws,  and  family-laws,”  where  the  laws  of  the  gilds  are  already 
reckoned  as  on  a  par  with  those  of  castes  and  families. 

If  the  king  was  bound  to  respect  the  laws  of  the  gilds,  he 
was  none  the  less  expected  to  see  that  the  members  of  the 
gild  followed  their  own  laws.  These  laws  were  in  fact  as 
authoritative  as  royal  decrees.  This  is  a  point  often  touched 
upon  in  the  early  law-books,  where  (in  the  words  of  Yajnav- 
alkya,  whose  code  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  our  era)  “the* 
king  must  discipline  and  establish  again  on  the  path  (of  duty) 
all  such  as  have  erred  from  their  own  laws,  whether  families, 
castes,  gilds,  associations,  or  (people  of  certain)  districts.” 

Till  the  time  of  Vishnu’s  law-book,  third  century  A.  D.,  no 
one  of  these  gilds  appears  as  preeminent,  but  in  this  work 
“metal-workers  and  smiths  of  silver  and  gold”  are  mentioned 
particularly,  though  this  preeminence  may  be  due  to  accident. 
But  the  circumstance  is  interesting,  because  exactly  these  gilds 
became  the  chief  gilds  of  ordinary  towns,  and  because  they 
were  very  likely  the  first  to  band  together  in  self-defence,  all 
the  gilds  originating  in  this  way,  but  the  goldsmiths  perhaps 
first  of  all,  since  the  old  law  in  regard  to  smiths  was  so  extremely 
severe  as  to  call  for  some  union  on  their  part.1 

All  compacts  made  by  gilds  as  corporate  bodies  come  under 
the  general  law  of  compacts,  and  both  the  older  and  later 
law-books  content  themselves  with  saying  on  this  point  that 
“the  king  should  see  to  it  that  gild-compacts  are  enforced;” 
while  in  regard  to  compacts  made  by  the  gild-members  for 
their  own  observance,  the  older  law  enjoined  that  the  king 
should  banish  the  member  who  violated  any  agreement  made 
by  the  association  to  which  the  offender  belonged. 


1  The  old  law  in  regard  to  a  goldsmith  found  guilty  of  defrauding  was  based 
on  the  principle  that  a  goldsmith  can  most  easily  deceive,  and  that  when  he  does 
so  he  is  “the  vilest  of  sinners.”  The  king  is  therefore  directed  to  see  to  it  that 
a  goldsmith  found  guilty  of  cheating  shall  be  chopped  up  into  very  small  pieces 
with  sharp  knives,  whereas  ordinary  thieves  or  cheats  are  merely  beheaded.  By 
uniting  together  and  ostracizing  a  guilty  member,  the  gild  could  inflict  a  punish¬ 
ment  which,  if  it  was  not  so  severe,  probably  had  a  still  more  deterrent  effect. 
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The  reason  why  the  gilds  came  into  prominence  just  when 
they  did  is  doubtless  because  it  was  at  that  period  that  the 
Buddhists  arose,  who  reached  the  acme  of  their  power  in  the 
period  from  the  third  century  B.  C.  to  the  fourth  century  A.  D. 
In  accordance  with  this  fact  stands,  too,  the  special  prom¬ 
inence  of  gild-life  in  the  eastern  part  of  India,  the  home  of 
Buddhism.  As  the  Buddhists  placed  the  warrior-caste  before 
the  priest-caste  and  gave  unrestricted  freedom  to  the  third 
estate,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  gild-life  is  characteristic  of  a 
Buddhistic  environment.  The  same,  however,  is  true  in  regard 
to  the  Jains,  a  rival  heretical  sect,  which  also  arose  in  the  sixth 
century  B.  C.  Hence  it  is,  that  on  the  one  hand,  early 
Buddhistic  literature,  from  350  B.  C.  onwards,  teems  with 
references  to  the  gilds  and  speaks  of  the  Heads  of  Gilds  as 
of  the  highest  social  position,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  seat 
of  gild-power  to-day  is  still  found  among  the  Jains  (the  Bud¬ 
dhists  having  left  India),  and  especially  among  the  descendants 
of  those  who  claim  to  have  come  originally  from  the  eastern 
seat  of  Buddhistic  and  Jain  culture.  Even  in  the  earliest 
Buddhistic  sculptures  we  find  reference  to  gilds  and  gild- 
masters.  From  the  literature  we  see  that  the  Heads  of  Gilds 
were  great  house-holders  who  were  not  only  high  state  officials 
but  on  occasion  became  kings,  at  all  times  being  represented  as 
in  the  social  set  of  kings  and  princes,  friends  and  intimates  of 
the  various  Rajas  of  Oudh  and  Benares.  They  bore,  too,  the 
same  name  conferred  to-day  on  the  Heads  of  Gilds,  namely 
Sheth,  meaning  optimus,  the  Heads  being  in  name  as  in  fact  a 
literal  aristocracy.  The  Sheth  in  old  times  was  often  addressed 
simply  as  house-holder,  but  with  the  connotation  of  land- 
owner,  landed-proprietor.  From  the  law  it  appears  that  there 
were  gilds  of  various  sorts,  but  the  only  prominent  one  in 
Buddhist  literature  is  that  of  the  merchants,  those  members  of 
the  “third  caste”  so  oppressed  by  Brahmanism,  so  liberated  by 
Buddhism.  The  Sheth  who  is  a  House-holder  (a  higher  title)  is 
sometimes  the  king’s  treasurer,  as  if  the  word  (literally  “house- 
lord”)  meant  ruler  of  the  king’s  house,  for  he  is  the  chief  official 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Sheth’s  office,  either  as  treasurer  or 
simple  Sheth,  was,  however,  hereditary.  Such,  in  Buddha’s  day, 
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were  the  great  Sheth  families  of  Benares  and  the  neighboring 
towns.  They  represent  a  cross-cut  through  the  ancient  system 
of  castes,  a  plutocracy  perpetuating  itself  as  an  aristocracy.  This 
view  was  adopted  by  the  Brahmans  themselves,  who  soon  after 
this  period  began  to  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  very 
wealthy  and  the  ordinary  members  of  the  third  estate,  who  still 
remained  a  despicable  caste  “created  for  the  king  to  devour;” 
till  the  new  democratic  tendency,  finds  expression  in  the  words 
of  the  epic  sage,  who  says:  “That  which  is  called  the  wealthy  is 
a  very  important  member  of  the  state;  for  verily  a  man  with 
money  is  the  top  of  all  creation.”  The  great  epic  is  full  of 
allusions  to  the  gilds.  Their  power  is  reckoned  as  equal  to 
that  of  the  army;  their  Heads  must  be  “talked  over”  by  spies 
when  the  king  would  subdue  another  kingdom;  they  are 
“supported  by  union,”  and  the  king  is  especially  charged  not  to 
tax  them  too  heavily,  lest  they  become  disaffected,  which 
is  represented  as  a  very  great  calamity.  As  the  epic  was 
probably  completed  soon  after  if  not  before  our  era,  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  perhaps  the  modern  Panchayat  was 
already  known  at  that  date.  For  in  one  of  the  didactic  por¬ 
tions  mention  is  made  of  the  “five,  valliant  and  wise”  who  in  each 
town  “preserve  order.”  They  are  expressly  stated  to  be  a  united 
body  “among  the  people,”  that  is  in  the  country.  There  is  also 
one  passage  where  the  later  Mahajans  may  be  referred  to  in 
the  epic.  For  many  centuries  this  word  (literally  “big  people”) 
has  designated  the  masters  of  the  more  important  gilds  as 
well  as  the  gilds  themselves.  Nowadays  it  is  usually  applied 
in  the  eastern  part  of  India  to  wealthy  bankers  and  gold- 
merchants.  The  passage  in  the  epic,  however,  does  not  cer¬ 
tainly  use  the  word  in  its  modern  sense,  and  it  is  several 
centuries  before  the  word  occurs  again  in  its  modern  meaning. 

In  the  law-books  of  Narada  and  Brihaspati,  assigned  to  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  0/  our  era,  some  new  legal  material  in 
regard  to  gilds  is  found.  We  learn  that  the  gild  is  governed 
by  a  board  of  from  two  to  five  persons.  The  villages  are 
directed  to  “take  the  advice”  of  such  a  Panchayat,  which  over¬ 
sees  the  affairs  of  smaller  associations  as  well  as  its  own. 
Banishment  is  the  punishment  of  anyone  who  injures  the  joint- 
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stock  of  a  gild  or  disobeys  its  laws.  Banishment  and  con¬ 
fiscation  of  his  entire  property  is  the  penalty  for  a  man’s  failure 
to  perform  an  agreement  entered  into  by  all  the  gild.  The 
power  of  the  gilds  at  this  epoch  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  king  must  approve  of  whatever  the  gilds  do  to  other  people, 
and  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  is  added  whether  what  they 
do  is  cruel  or  kind.  This  is  a  plain  advance  on  the  earlier  law 
in  this  regard.  The  question  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  if  a 
dispute  arises  between  the  Sheths  and  their  gilds  is  also 
opened  here,  and  it  is  ruled  that  the  king  shall  act  as  umpire 
between  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  king  learns  that  a 
whole  gild,  actuated  by  hatred,  is  boycotting  one  of  its  own 
members,  he  is  directed  to  “restrain  them.”  All  funds  donated 
(by  the  king)  to  a  single  member  of  a  gild  shall  belong  to  all 
and  be  divided  among  the  gild,  or  bestowed  on  needy  persons. 
All  royal  gifts  and  all  expenditures  of  the  society  are  common 
to  all. 

The  gilds  at  this  time  (the  fifth  or  sixth  century  A.  D.)  tried 
their  own  law-suits,  but  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  king  as  final 
court  is  permitted.  If,  however,  a  case  is  appealed  and  is  again 
lost,  the  appellant  must  pay  double  what  he  was  fined  by  the  first 
court.  A  very  decided  stand  is  taken  by  Narada  in  regard  to 
the  old  question  whether  scriptural  law  or  local  custom  is 
authoritative.  “Custom,”  he  says,  “decides  everything  and 
over-rules  scriptural  law.” 

It  is  Narada  who  gives  us  the  first  rules  in  regard  to  appren¬ 
tices.  From  these  it  appears  that  a  young  man  desirous  of 
learning  a  trade  was  free  to  do  so  (in  other  words  “caste”  was 
not  so  strict  an  index  of  occupation  as  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been).  The  young  man  left  his  father’s  house  and  lived  with  a 
master.  This  master  taught  him  and  fed  him  and  made  him 
work,  but  might  not  make  him  do  any  other  than  the  trade-work 
which  he  was  learning.  The  youth  w£S  “bound  out,”  for  there 
is  a  special  law  which  permits  the  master  to  compel  the  appren¬ 
tice’s  return  should  the  latter  run  away.  The  apprentice  might 
be  whipped  or  shut  up  if  he  was  disobedient.  In  fact  he  was 
to  be  “treated  like  a  son.”  That  he  was  bound  out  for  a  given 
length  of  time  and  that  the  advantage  from  his  work  was  wholly 
his  master’s  follows  from  another  law,  which  specifies  that  in 
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case  the  apprentice  has  learned  the  trade  more  quickly  than  the 
contract  called  for,  the  time  left  over  shall  be  his  master’s,  and 
all  the  profit  derived  from  the  apprentice  during  that  period 
shall  accrue  to  his  master.  If  agreed  upon  in  advance,  how¬ 
ever,  the  apprentice  might  be  rewarded  with  a  fee  when  he 
became  proficient,  but  he  should  continue  to  work  for  his 
master  till  the  stated  time  was  up.  The  pupil  is  expressly  com¬ 
manded  to  be  humble  before  his  master.  The  reason  given  is 
quaint  enough  to  quote.  “For  science  is  like  a  river  ever 
advancing  downward  to  a  humbler  level;  therefore  as  one’s 
knowledge  grows  broader  and  deeper  he  should  become  ever 
more  humble  toward  the  source  of  his  knowledge.” 

Very  important  evidence  is  given  in  regard  to  the  gilds  by 
the  inscriptions  on  rocks  and  copper-plates,  found  over 
northern  India.  At  one  time  we  read  of  gilds  presenting 
moneys  as  religious  bodies,  at  another  a  man  registers  himself 
as  “merchant  Head  of  such  a  gild.”  In  one  inscription  of  the 
fifth  century  there  is  a  very  instructive  account  of  a  sun-temple 
built  and  endowed  by  a  prosperous  gild  of  weavers  who  had 
emigrated  from  their  native  district  and  after  various  hardships 
prospered  sufficiently  to  build  a  temple.  Here  is  brought  out 
prominently  the  fact  that  a  change  of  occupation  is  not  unusual. 
Some  of  these  weavers,  it  is  recorded,  took  to  other  trades. 

Another  inscription  shows  that  the  gilds  acted  as  banks. 
They  receive  as  a  body  moneys  in  perpetuity,  a  trust-fund,  the 
principal  of  which  they  keep,  but  for  the  use  of  this  they  pay, 
to  the  beneficiary  named  in  the  grants,  5^  interest  (a  month). 
Here  the  sabhd,  “gild  hall,”  is  spoken  of.1 

A  Nepalese  legend  of  the  third  or  fourth  century  records  that 
Thana,  which  is  minutely  described,  was  ruled  by  a  strong  mer¬ 
chant  gild.2  Later  literature  down  to  our  own  time  contains 
frequent  references  to  such  bodies,  but  no  thorough  treatment 
of  them  is  to  be  found,  though  the  allusions  to  the  conspicuous 
position  held  by  the  gilds  and  their  Heads  fully  attest  the 
correctness  of  the  law-books  in  laying  so  much  stress  upon 
their  power. 

1  Corpus  Ins.  Ind.,  vol.  iii.  No.  18  ;  Nasik  Ins.  Arch.  Surv.,  vol.  iv.  p.  102. 

2  Oppert  in  the  Madras  Journal ,  1878,  p.  194  ;  Bombay  Gazetteer ,  vol.  xiii.  p.  406. 
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The  check  on  this  power  was  held  by  the  king  in  his  preroga¬ 
tive  of  taxing  at  will  whenever  he  could  claim  that  “hard  times” 
induced  hard  taxes.  Ordinarily  a  small  tax  is  put  on  every 
marketable  article,  the  tax  to  be  paid  in  kind  or  in  money.  But 
when  occasion  arose  the  king  might  tax  as  he  pleased  or  even 
take  what  he  pleased  from  all  subjects  save  the  priests.  When 
land-grants  became  common  it  was  customary  to  have  stated 
in  them  just  what  tax  each  trader  or  inhabitant  of  the  town 
deeded  in  the  grant  was  to  pay  to  the  grantee.  Most  of  these 
imposts  were  decided  by  the  king  (or  officer)  “in  consultation 
with  the  Heads  of  gilds.”1 

In  the  autumn  of  1897,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Sheth  of  Ahmedabad,  Mr.  Lalbhai  Dalpatbhai,  I 
was  granted  the  privilege  of  an  interview  with  the  leading 
Sheths  and  Patels  (head  of  artizan  gilds)  in  that  city,  who 
very  kindly  consented  to  be  questioned  in  regard  to  the  rules 
and  practices  of  their  local  gilds.  The  value  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  received  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  Ahmedabad  is  the 
center  of  gild-life  in  India;  but  particularly  in  this,  that  the 
gilds  have  no  written  laws  and  in  many  cases  no  clear  plan  of 
procedure  in  unusual  circumstances;  and  that  the  power  of 
the  gilds  is  declining  and  their  practices  will  soon  be  modified 
through  the  ever-increasing  number  of  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  who  do  not  belong  to  any  gild,  and  whose  methods 
are  more  modern,  so  that  their  influence  is  destructive  of  old 
conditions.  Some  of  the  statements  made  at  this  conference 
by  the  gildmen  agree  with  those  embodied  in  various  reports 
of  gilds  published  in  a  more  or  less  fragmentary  manner 
in  different  numbers  of  the  Bombay  Gazetteer.  Others  are  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  report.  In  the  former  case  I  have 
given  precedence  to  what  has  already  been  published;  in  the 
latter,  I  have  generally  presented  the  corrected  statement  first, 
for  in  instances  of  this  sort  I  inquired  particularly  of  different 
members,  both  in  regard  to  their  personal  knowledge  and  what 
they  knew  by  hearsay,  and  when  all  agreed  as  against  a  printed 
record  made  by  some  official,  I  judged  that  they  knew  best. 
But  in  regard  to  historical  data  I  was  unable  to  learn  anything 

1  Compare  the  first  Surya  grant  in  the  Bhaunagar  collection,  pp.  67-69. 
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of  value.  In  answer  to  what  had  happened  in  the  past,  the 
members  of  the  conference  always  referred  to  two  or  three 
aged  Sheths  who  “remembered”  this  or  that.  Sometimes  they 
remembered  in  unison,  sometimes  they  remembered  variously. 
When  this  happened  they  accepted  it  as  a  proof  that  there  was 
“no  use  in  asking  about  things  too  far  back.”  I  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  and  omit  all  cases  of  divergent  recollections. 

To  the  information  obtained  at  Ahmedabad,  I  have  here 
added  what  I  could  gather  elsewhere  in  Gujarat  and  in 
Rajputana,  collecting  also  what  I  could  in  other  towns  to  the 
east  and  north.  But  I  soon  found  that  though  the  name 
remained  and  some  gild-functions  were  to  be  found  as  far  away 
as  Lahore  and  Benares,  yet  it  was  always  a  lessening  ripple  as 
compared  with  the  center  of  gild-interest  in  Gujarat,  where 
indeed,  after  the  earlier  Buddhistic  period,  the  gilds  seem  to 
have  always  had  their  firmest  stronghold. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  modern  conditions  it  may  be 
necessary  to  say  that  the  modern  merchants,  Vanias,  are  in 
reality  the  most  important  caste  socially;  after  them  come  the 
priests.  There  are  no  warriors,  and  the  Rajputs  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  a  distinct  caste.  Small  traders  such  as  the  Lohanas 
and  Bhatias  of  Kathiawar  usually  claim  Rajput  descent,  as  do 
most  artizans.  But  goldsmiths  claim  that  they  are  pure 
Vanias.  The  merchants  of  the  north,  when  not  Parsees  or 
Mahommedans,  are  usually  either  Shravaks,  that  is  Jains,  or 
Vishnuite  Vanias,  or  Smartas,  that  is  Brahmans  of  the  Shiva 
faith;  more  rarely  they  are  Meshris,  that  is  Brahmans  of  the 
Vishnu  faith.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  old  castes  have 
become  more  or  less  mercantile.  It  may  be  observed,  further, 
that  gild-men  are  usually  Hindus,  who  claim  Aryan  descent. 
But  in  the  North,  Mahommedans  occasionally  form  gilds,  as 
they  do  in  castes,  in  weak  imitation  of  Hindu  models. 

The  Gild  and  Sheth  or  Patel. 

No  perfect  uniformity  exists  in  regard  to  the  names  and  titles 
of  gilds  and  their  chiefs.  But  there  is  a  general  distinction 
between  artizan  and  merchant  gilds.  There  is,  again,  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  village-gild  and  the  gild  of  a  large  town. 
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In  a  village  there  is  sometimes  but  one  gild  and  the  head  of 
the  gild  is  then  the  head  of  the  village  itself,  the  Patel.  In 
many  cases  there  is  but  one  gild-occupation,  all  other  villagers 
being  “outsiders,”  who  do  not  belong  to  the  “village-gild” 
at  all.  These  outsiders  are  people  of  the  lowest  class,  public 
servants  and  the  like.  In  some  cases  they  are  recognized  as 
“intruders,”  that  is  as  people  who  have  come  into  the  village 
and  settled  there  but  do  not  belong  to  it,  “outsiders”  with  a 
touch  of  their  profane  birth  still  adhering  to  them.  But  all 
trades  usually  form  one  gild  in  a  village,  and  the  members 
form  one  corporate  body  against  encroachments  on  the  part 
of  government  or  the  entrance  of  new  families  with  like  trades 
into  the  village. 

Distinct  gilds  are  formed  by  the  scission  of  separate  gilds 
as  the  village  grows  into  a  town.  But  there  always  remains 
a  loose  trade-union  between  all  the  gilds  even  of  a  large  city. 
The  gilds  thus  separate  are  often  identical  with  caste.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  in  very  large  towns,  where,  owing  to 
outside  influence  and  other  causes,  trade  (gilds)  and  caste  are 
more  apt  to  be  diverse. 

The  complete  gild-system  of  a  city  makes  a  clear  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  Panch  or  artizans’  gild  with  the  Patel  as 
its  head-man,  and  the  Mahajan  or  gild  of  merchants,  bankers, 
and  large  dealers,  the  leader  of  which  is  called  a  Sheth. 

This  title  of  Sheth  is  used  in  two  ways,  the  one  I  have  just 
described,  and  another,  according  to  which  Sheth  is  a  title  of 
honor  given  to  the  head-man  of  the  city,  hence  called  Nagar- 
Sheth  or  City-Chief.  As  a  merely  complimentary  title  this 
name  Nagar-Sheth  may  be  applied  to  wealthy  traders,  but 
properly  it  is  bestowed  upon  a  prominent  civilian  who  may 
or  may  not  be  a  merchant.  Not  very  long  ago,  at  the  time  Mr. 
Lely  wrote  for  the  Bombay  Gazetteer,  the  Nagar-Sheth  of 
Ahmedabad  was  still  a  very  influential  person,  but  he  has 
already  lost  much  of  his  power,  which  has  been  taken  by  a 
leading  manufacturer,  a  man  who  does  not  belong  to  any 
gild,  but  who  by  public  gifts  and  wealth  has  won  in  the  business 
world  a  position  of  commanding  influence,  a  fact  indicative  of 
the  rapid  passing  away  of  the  old  order.  The  Nagar  Sheth  of 
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Ahmeclabad  is  the  head  of  a  great  Jain  family,  and  his  title  has 
been  inherited  for  several  generations.  He  is  practically  the 
leader  of  the  religious  community  of  the  Jains,  and  a  few  years 
ago  he  and  the  chief  of  the  cloth-makers’  gild,  who  happened 
to  be  the  head  of  the  Vishnu  sect,  could,  in  Mr.  Lely’s  words, 
“carry  public  opinion  on  a  religious  or  semi-religious  question.” 
In  other  towns  this  title  has  become  a  mere  name,  and  even  in 
Ahmedabad  the  Nagar  Sheth  has  now  only  a  religious  and 
social  importance.  For  instance,  at  a  time  of  famine  he  must 
walk  around  the  walls  of  the  town,  pouring  out  an  oblation  of 
milk  to  the  god  of  rain.  As  Sheth  of  the  bankers’  gild  he  is, 
apart  from  his  civil  office,  influential  socially,  but  his  preemi¬ 
nence  as  City  Chief  was  due  originally  to  the  standing  of  his 
family  rather  than  to  the  importance  of  his  gild.1  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  we  have  in  the  Nagar  Sheth  the  survival 
of  an  office  which  corresponds  very  nearly  to  that  of  an  old- 
fashioned  mayor,  though  the  incumbent  of  the  office  is  neither 
appointed  by  the  ruling  power  nor  elected  by  the  people,  but 
chosen  on  account  of  his  social  superiority  from  among  the 
gild-Sheths  to  represent  the  dignity  and  power  of  all  the 
commercial  classes  of  the  city. 

The  usual  Sheth,  however,  is  the  head  of  a  gild  of  “big 
men,”  Mahajan,  and  a  union  of  all  trades  in  a  small  town  is 
sometimes  called  a  Mahajan,  as  in  Broach,  where  the  “city 
Mahajan”  includes  bankers,  money-changers,  agents,  brokers, 
cotton-dealers,  and  so  forth,  being  in  fact  a  sort  of  board  of 
trade,  or  chamber  of  commerce,  though  it  is  also  a  protective 
club  against  artizan-gilds.  For  wherever  there  are  gilds  of 
artizans  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  some  sort  of  union 
against  them.  Otherwise  on  the  slightest  occasion  of  discon¬ 
tent  a  man  of  superior  social  rank  would  become  obnoxious  to 
great  misfortune,  since  all  the  artizan  gilds  would  boycott 
him.  The  only  defence,  therefore,  is  to  be  able  to  boycott  the 
artizan  and  his  gild.  This  is  sometimes  done,  but  generally, 
since  a  mutual  boycott  is  a  mutual  disadvantage,  the  mere 
presence  of  the  union  on  the  part  of  the  victims  of  the  artizans 

1  Compare  Lely,  Bombay  Gazetteer ,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 
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leads  to  a  more  conciliatory  tone,  and  unpleasantness  is  averted 
by  mediation. 

The  word  Panchayat  is  applied  in  large  towns  to  trades  that 
are  coterminous  with  castes.  In  Ahmedabad  this  would 
appear  to  be  always  the  case.  Mr.  Lely’s  statement  to  the  con¬ 
trary  in  the  Gazetteer,  vol.  iv,  p.  106,  was  contradicted  by  all 
the  members  of  the  conference,  who  said  that  the  word 
Panchayat  was  used  only  when  gild  coincided  with  caste. 
But  in  other  places,  as  in  Surat,  a  Panchayat  may  include 
different  castes.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Panch  Mahal  district, 
only  here,  where  the  population  is  small,  the  general  trade¬ 
regulating  merchants’  gild  is  more  apt  to  be  dignified  with  the 
name  Mahajan.  As  all  the  small  gilds  are  called  Panchs  in 
Ahmedabad  there  would  seem  to  have  been  evolved  here  a  nicer 
terminology,  by  virtue  of  which  the  original  application  of 
Panchayat  was  more  carefully  preserved.  In  respect  of  the 
wider  use  of  Mahajan,  which  obtains  in  some  parts  of 
Kathiawar  as  a  designation  of  artizan  gilds  (according  to  the 
statement  made  in  his  report  by  Mr.  R.  Proctor-Sims),  the 
conference  was  unanimous  in  saying  that  only  when  all  gilds 
were  united  could  they  be  called,  as  a  collective  body,  Mahajan; 
and  that  no  single  artizan  gild  was  ever  so  dignified.  Nor 
have  I  personally  found  anywhere  in  Kathiawar  corroboration 
of  Mr.  Sims’  remark  that  tailors,  blacksmiths,  potters,  and  other 
lowly  people  “have  each  a  Mahajan.”1  The  Patel  of  the  black¬ 
smith-gild  at  the  conference  said  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
title  Mahajan  was  applied  “to  any  single  artizan-gild  in  the 
country,”  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  was  right.  Another 
slight  error  in  Mr.  Lely’s  account  is  found  in  his  statement  that 
in  Ahmedabad  “there  are  four  castes  of  carpenters  and  there¬ 
fore  four  assemblies  for  caste  purposes,  but  only  one  car¬ 
penters’  Mahajan.”  The  chief  of  the  carpenters  told  me  per¬ 
sonally  that  he  was  Patel  of  a  Panch,  not  of  a  Mahajan,  and 
that  the  castes  were  not  true  castes,  for  they  intermarry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  caste  may  have  sub-divided 
gilds.  This  I  found  to  be  the  case  among  the  silversmiths. 

1  Compare  the  Bombay  Gazetteer ,  vol.  ii.  p.  321  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  251 ;  and  vol.  viii. 
p.  265. 
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They  all  belonged  to  one  caste  but  not  to  one  gild.  But  it 
sometimes  happens  that  one  gild  comprises  different  casts. 
Thus  the  chief  of  the  confectioners  stated  that  there  were  three 
castes  in  his  gild.  These  were  real  castes,  that  is,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  gild  were  divided  into  groups  which  would  not  eat 
together  nor  intermarry.  The  chief  explained  this  by  saying, 
that  the  castes  were  geographical.  This  is  probably  so.  In  old 
days,  one  caste  one  occupation;  but  now  strangers  with  differ¬ 
ent  habits  and  of  different  origin  unite  in  one  occupation  as 
they  drift  locally  together. 

There  is  an  intermediate  stage  in  large  towns  between  the 
great  merchants’  Mahajan  and  the  humbler  artizans’  Panch. 
This  is  represented  by  the  “pure  Vania  caste”  goldsmith. 
The  smiths  of  gold  (and  silver)  are  the  highest  Panch  or  the 
lowest  Mahajan,  depending  on  whether  the  goldsmith  is  at  the 
same  time  a  banker.  If  there  are  several  goldsmith-bankers, 
they  are  called  a  Mahajan.  But  the  mere  artizans  belong  to  a 
Panch,  as  do  all  lower  smiths,  carpenters,  masons,  tile-makers, 
dyers,  and  so  forth.  Of  these  humbler  organizations  the  most 
powerful  is  usually  the  tile-makers’  gild,  on  the  good  will  of 
which  everyone  is  dependent,  and  which  controls  absolutely  the 
still  humbler  but  important  gild  of  potters. 

The  number  of  gilds  in  a  town  differs  greatly,  most  large 
towns  having  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  In  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era  one  of  the  late  law-makers  says  there 
were  eighteen  gilds,  but  they  have  evidently  been  increasing 
in  number,  as  even  to-day  they  show  a  marked  tendency  to  mul¬ 
tiply  rather  than  decrease.  The  less  important  they  are  in  any 
large  city,  the  more  there  are  of  them.  Thus  the  gilds  of 
Jeypore  have  not  nearly  the  power  of  those  of  Ahmedabad, 
which  is  a  smaller  city,  but  there  are  forty  gilds  in  the  latter 
place  while  there  are  thrice  that  number  in  Jeypore.  This  is 
due  rather  to  the  splitting  up  of  the  gilds  themselves  than  to 
the  formation  of  new  corporations.  Where  the  gilds  are 
influential  they  remain  undivided.  But  when  they  lose  the 
significance  they  once  had  they  tend  to  become  mere  clubs, 
which  an  irreconcilable  quarrel  will  frequently  cause  to  divide; 
so  that  the  same  profession  will  be  represented  by  two  opposed 
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factions.  Even  in  Ahmedabad  there  are  ten  more  gilds  to¬ 
day  than  there  were  twenty  years  ago. 

In  the  country,  when  an  outsider  is  opposed  to  the  gild 
the  Panchayat  will  deliberate  on  the  case  and  invariably  settle 
it  in  favor  of  the  gild,  unless  the  outsider  be  rich  enough  to 
corrupt  the  Panchayat  or  strong  enough  practically  to  overawe 
them.  In  ordinary  cases  the  Panchayat  of  a  village-gild  prac¬ 
tically  forbid  all  competition. 

The  Panch  may  contain  different  castes,  but  the  Mahajan 
may  comprise  different  races.  Ordinarily,  however,  two 
gilds  to  a  trade  is  the  limit  of  expansion,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
cloth-merchants  of  Ahmedabad,  where  workers  in  silk  and  in 
gold  form  two  distinct  gilds  in  the  brocade  trade. 

Apprenticeship. 

The  old  law  to  which  I  have  referred  above  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  desuetude.  No  articles  are  made  out,  no  premium  is 
paid,  and  in  fact  there  is  no  real  apprenticeship.  Artizan  boys 
learn  their  trade  at  home  or  receive  small  wages  while  they 
learn  it  under  a  master,  but  in  no  case  are  they  bound  out, 
being  free  to  leave  their  own  work  if  they  (or  their  parents) 
think  it  best  to  do  so.  The  old  idea  of  an  inherited  trade  is 
generally  kept,  but  it  is  violated  frequently  and  with  apparent 
impunity.  Sometimes  the  boy’s  keep  is  considered  a  sufficient 
return  for  his  work  till  he  has  mastered  his  trade.  What  may 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  apprenticeship  is  in  reality  a  private 
arrangement  between  a  father  and  a  master-workman,  who  is 
asked  to  take  charge  of  the  boy’s  education,  but  does  not  take 
the  boy  with  legal  formalities.  Twenty-five  rupees  a  year  after 
the  first  year  of  training  is  considered  sufficient  recompense  for 
the  value  of  the  boy’s  labor,  and  thereafter  three  rupees  (one 
dollar)  a  month,  till  the  trade  is  learned.  In  Jeypore,  I  was 
informed  that  there  used  to  be  a  fine  inflicted  on  any  man 
whose  son  learned  a  new  trade;  but  no  other  means  to  prevent 
a  change  of  family  occupation  was  ever  taken,  and  nowadays 
the  old  rule  is  not  enforced. 
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The  Headman  and  Elders. 

The  Sheth,  or  Headman  of  a  gild,  holds  his  position  by 
hereditary  right,  which  may,  however,  be  set  aside.  But  the 
right  is  that  conferred  by  custom  and  is  therefore  very  strong. 
Only  unusual  circumstances  would  prevent  a  son’s  succession 
to  his  father’s  position  as  head  of  the  gild.  The  dignity  of 
the  gild  is  represented  by  its  Sheth,  so  that  the  usual  rule  is 
for  the  son  to  succeed  provided  he  is  fitted  to  uphold  the 
moral  and  financial  standing  of  the  family  and  gild.  Other¬ 
wise  he  is  set  aside.  In  this  case  the  new  Sheth  is  elected  from 
a  new  family,  not  usually  from  the  same  family,  as  Mr.  Lely 
asserts;  who  also  remarks  that  the  unworthy  son  “still  retains 
the  title,”  a  statement  denied  by  the  conference.  They  said 
that  a  new  family  would  in  all  probability  be  selected,  but  they 
admitted  that  the  second  son  of  an  old  Sheth  might  possibly 
get  the  office. 

The  election  is  made  by  the  whole  gild  and  is  settled  by  a 
majority  vote.  The  case  where  a  new  candidate  has  to  be 
selected  appears  to  be  rare,  for  the  members  of  the  conference 
were  unable  to  say  what  would  happen  if  there  were  more  than 
one  candidate,  or  whether  there  would  be  more  than  one. 
They  seemed  to  think  that  only  one  name  would  ever  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  gild  to  vote  upon,  and  I  fancy  that  this  is  a 
fact,  since  the  personal  influence  of  the  rich  is  very  great,  and 
they  would  rather  settle  the  matter  first  among  themselves  and 
then  submit  the  name  to  the  whole  gild  pro  forma.  No  one 
in  the  conference  had  ever  heard  of  two  candidates  being  put 
forward.  They  said  that  “of  course  the  best  and  biggest  man” 
would  be  made  Sheth.  But  indeed  to  have  any  real  candidate 
is  extraordinary.  Ordinarily  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased 
Sheth  becomes  Sheth  with  only  the  form  of  an  election.  The 
procedure,  however,  as  imagined  by  members  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  would  be  as  follows  in  case  there  was  need  of  a  new  Sheth 
from  a  new  family  (I  cite  verbatim  from  notes  made  on  the 
spot):  “There  would  be  but  one  candidate,  for  there  can  be 
but  one  best  and  biggest  man.  The  most  influential  men, 
quietly  coming  together,  on  making  in  their  minds  the  sad 
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discovery  that  the  son  of  the  Sheth  was  not  fitted  to  inherit 
the  dignity  of  his  fathers,  would  agree  upon  that  person  who 
would  best  represent  the  gild,  and  having  amicably  agreed 
upon  this  man  they  would  go  before  the  gild  and  say,  “Vote 
for  this  man.”  Question:  “Suppose  the  gild  refused  to  vote 
for  him?”  Answer:  “The  gild  is  sometimes  opinionated  in 
other  matters,  but  we  have  never  known  a  gild  refuse  to  vote 
as  its  influential  leaders  directed  it  to  do  when  the  question 
was  one  of  election.”  Question:  “Do  the  venerable  Sheths 
remember  such  a  case?”  Answer:  “It  is  not  remembered.” 
In  short,  the  gilds  elect  as  the  leaders  select. 

These  “influential  leaders”  are  the  elders  or  Council  of  the 
gild,  and  they  too  bear  the  name  of  Sheth,  but  only  as  a 
decoration.  There  may,  however,  be  two  real  Sheths,  in  which 
case  each  Sheth  is  originally  the  Sheth  of  his  own  caste  (gild) 
or  sect.  Thus  the  local  silk-cloth  gild  of  Ahmedabad  has 
two  heads,  one  to  represent  the  Shravaks  and  one  to  represent 
the  Vishnuites,  and  in  nearly  all  the  great  city-gilds  in 
Gujarat  the  two  prevailing  sects  are  thus  represented.  The 
sons  of  councillors  inherit  the  title  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  and 
are  often  in  reality  the  councillors  of  the  next  Sheth,  so  that 
the  Sheth  in  council  seem  to  represent  an  hereditary  body. 
The'proverb  cited  by  Mr.  Lely,  loc.  cit.,  p.  108,  “Energy  makes 
the  Sheth,  no  one  asks  what  family  he  is,”  represents  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  possibility,  and  doubtless  an  historical  fact,  but  not  the 
present  condition  of  affairs. 

In  small  country  towns  in  Gujarat  every  leading  merchant 
is  politely  called  Sheth,  as  in  Benares  he  is  called  Mahajan,  or  as 
in  New  England  a  country  lawyer  is  called  ’Squire. 

As  a  great  part  of  the  charity  performed  by  the  gild  is  of  a 
religious  character,  when  the  Sheth  is  of  a  different  sect  to 
that  of  most  members  of  the  gild,  and  the  latter  have  no 
sectarian  Sheth  of  their  own,  the  gild  will  often  give  over  its 
charity-moneys  to  the  Sheth  of  another  gild  of  identical  sect. 
Thus  Shravaks  with  a  Vishnuite  Sheth  will  entrust  their  moneys 
to  the  Shravak  Sheth  of  another  gild,  lest  their  own  Vish¬ 
nuite  Sheth  expend  them  for  a  temple  rather  than  for  the 
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Shravak  Pinjra  Pol  (asylum  for  decrepit  animals).  As  for  this 
seeming  incongruity  in  so  religious  a  community,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  people  are  as  conservative  as  they  are  religious, 
and  though  in  a  Shravak  environment  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  Vishnuite  Sheth  finds  his  gild  slowly  becoming  Shravak, 
yet  he  never  thinks  of  relinquishing  his  position  on  this 
account,  nor  does  the  Shravak  majority  think  of  ousting  him.1 

Authority  of  the  Sheth  in  Council. 

The  gilds  have  been  growing  steadily  more  democratic,  and 
in  matters  other  than  the  election  of  a  Sheth  not  infrequently 
stand  out  against  the  decision  of  the  Sheth  and  Council.  Half 
a  dozen  leading  members  of  the  trade  make  the  council 
(though  the  number  is  not  fixed),  and  these  with  the  Sheth 
are  recognized  as  gild-men  apt  to  work  for  the  interest  of  the 
whole  body,  so  that  there  is  no  natural  antagonism  between 
gild  and  leaders.  The  Sheth  and  Council  are,  as  it  were,  the 
president  and  cabinet  of  the  gild.  The  interest  of  one  is  that 
of  all,  and  in  ordinary  circumstances  there  is  a  ready  acquies¬ 
cence  on  the  part  of  the  whole  gild  in  any  measure  brought 
forward  by  the  Sheth  and  supported  by  the  Council.  But 
occasions  do  arise  when  the  whole  body  stand  in  conflict  with 
their  officers.  The  venerable  men  who  “remembered”  for  me 
assured  me  that  in  the  good  old  days  a  gild  never  objected  to 
any  measure  proposed  by  the  Sheth  and  Council.  But  in  these 
days  many  wish  to  adopt  “perilous  modern  methods,”  others 
think  that  they  ought  to  be  consulted,  and  still  others  “take 
every  opportunity  to  object  to  authority.”  Only  twenty  years 
ago,  as  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Lely’s  report  already  referred  to,  it 
was  possible  to  state  truly  that  the  Sheth  and  Council  have 
virtually  the  whole  authority.  The  rather  unwilling  admission 
of  my  informants  (it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  all 
Sheths  and  Patels)  tends  to  show  that  this  is  no  longer  the  case. 

1  The  city  Mahajans  are  usually  made  up  of  Lohanas  and  Bhatias,  as  well  as 
Vanias,  though,  properly  speaking,  the  last  should  include  the  first  two.  But 
Vanias  in  common  parlance  are  bankers  and  cloth-merchants  of  the  Shravaks, 
that  is  laymen  of  the  Jain  faith,  or  trading  Brahmans,  such  as  Meshris,  who  are 
found  in  some  localities  ;  while  Lohanas  are  Vishnuite  grain-dealers  (the  poorer 
sort  being  husbandmen),  as  are  the  Bhatias. 
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I  was  in  fact  rather  mournfully  assured  by  various  members  of 
the  conference  that  “a  majority  of  ordinary  members  of  the  gild 
always  can,  and  often  do,  carry  a  measure  over  the  heads  of 
Sheths  and  Council.”  In  less  gild-ridden  towns  and  cities  I 
was  told  that  Sheths  were  now  without  much  power,  and  even 
the  Sheth  and  Council  combined  had  only  an  advisory  function. 
But  it  was  everywhere  recognized  that  this  was  a  changed  con¬ 
dition,  and  that  formerly  the  advice  of  the  Sheth  was  practically 
law  to  the  gild. 

Officials  and  Meetings. 

The  only  officer  besides  the  Sheth  is  the  Gumasta  or  clerk, 
who  in  the  case  of  the  great  Mahajans  calls  the  meetings  and 
acts  as  secretary.  The  title  really  means  an  agent,  and  the 
Gumasta  acts  in  this  capacity  in  so  far  as  he  is  authorized  to 
drum  up  recreant  members  and  urge  them  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings.  The  Gumasta,  if  one  exists  (for  there  is  often  no  such  offi¬ 
cer),  receives  a  salary;  but  no  Sheth  or  councillor  receives  a 
salary  or  accepts  any  money  in  his  official  capacity,  unless  it  be 
the  Sheth  of  a  Mahajan  in  a  small  country  town,  who  may 
receive  a  fixed  sum  for  collecting  fees  imposed  by  Government 
on  his  own  and  other  local  gilds. 

The  duties  of  the  clerk  consist  also  in  collecting  moneys  and 
keeping  accounts,  but  he  must  discover  and  report  transgres¬ 
sions  on  the  part  of  members  and  “execute  any  order  that  may 
be  given  on  the  part  of  the  corporation.”  To  this  description 
of  the  clerk’s  functions  (furnished  by  Mr.  Lely,  loc.  cit.,  p.  107) 
I  am  unable  to  add  anything  of  importance. 

The  meetings  of  the  gild  are  held  in  the  local  Vadi  or 
gild-hall;  the  clerk  calls  the  meeting  at  the  request  of  the 
Sheth  or  of  any  other  influential  member  of  the  gild  or  on  the 
demand  of  ordinary  members.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
regular  practice  in  this  respect.  The  conference  said  simply 
that  when  a  meeting  was  wanted  by  any  important  person  or 
demanded  by  several  members  there  was  a  meeting.  Meetings 
are  not  held  at  stated  intervals,  but  as  occasion  presents  itself. 
If  there  is  no  clerk,  the  Sheth  calls  the  meeting  (when  requested 
to  do  so),  sending  a  written  or  verbal  message  to  the  different 
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members.  If  there  is  no  gild-hall,  any  convenient  room,  as  in 
the  house  or  shop  of  one  of  the  members,  is  selected  for  the 
meeting.  So  far  as  I  could  learn,  there  is  an  utter  absence  of 
formality  at  these  meetings  and  no  parliamentary  rules  are 
followed. 


Members  and  Fees. 

As  occupation  usually  goes  by  caste,  any  member  of  a  caste 
engaged  in  a  certain  occupation  is,  ipso  facto,  a  member  of  the 
gild.  In  small  towns  there  is  often  no  entrance  fee  in  artizan 
gilds,  but  the  Mahajan  exact  one  from  new  members.  All 
sons,  however,  of  a  deceased  member,  without  paying  an 
entrance  fee,  become  members  of  the  gild  on  his  decease,  and 
are  received  into  the  gild  without  formality.  Membership  is 
a  family  right  which  once  acquired  is  inherited.  But  from 
other  new  members  an  entrance  fee  is  demanded,  which  varies 
from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  rupees.  A  fair 
average  of  the  fees  of  the  more  important  gilds  is  three  hun¬ 
dred  R.,  or  about  one  hundred  dollars.  But  the  borders-gild 
of  Ahmedabad  has  a  fee  of  only  two  hundred  R.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  are  demanded  by  the  cloth-gild;  several  gilds  demand 
three  hundred  and  fifty;  and  even  five  hundred  was  quoted 
as  a  possible  fee,  but  no  gild  represented  at  the  conference 
admitted  that  its  fee  was  so  high  as  this.  Some  of  the  artizan- 
gilds  ask  a  fee  of  one  rupee  as  matter  of  form,  but  their 
fee  is  generally  a  dinner-party.  The  fee,  though  usually  the 
same  for  all,  may  be  partly  remitted  in  the  case  of  a  desirable 
member  who  is  too  poor  to  pay  the  large  sum  demanded  by 
some  gilds. 

A  discredited  member  may  not  return  to  the  gild  when 
once  cast  out  (by  vote  of  the  gild).  If  his  offence  is  a  caste- 
offence  his  children  are  debarred  from  admission.  The  practice 
varies  in  different  localities.  In  Jeypore,  for  example,  a  mem¬ 
ber  is  not  dismissed,  but  he  is  allowed  to  drop  out  of  the  gild. 
Here  too  the  sons  may  enter  though  the  father  has  been 
informally  ostracized.  When  the  father  has  dropped  out  on 
account  of  poverty,  the  son  that  has  prospered  and  desires  to 
enter  the  gild  may  do  so,  not  usually  at  once,  but  after  some 
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years.  There  is  no  rule  on  the  subject.  It  is  largely  a  social 
question.  If  a  member  changes  his  business  he  of  course  leaves 
the  gild,  but  he  may  be  reinstated  if  he  resumes  it.  A  change 
of  trade  or  business  is  not  unusual,  nor  was  it  so  in  ancient 
times,  though  our  notions  of  caste  based  on  the  law-books 
lead  us  to  think  so.  As  to  a  new  entrance  fee  from  reinstated 
members,  in  Ahmedabad  the  general  opinion  was  that  it  was 
not  customary  to  demand  it.  But  in  case  a  discredited  or 
dropped  member  dies,  while  it  is  permitted  to  his  son,  it  is  not 
permitted  to  his  grandsons  to  enter  without  a  fee.  If  a  member 
fails  he  is  not  dropped  on  this  account.  The  gild  investigate  his 
business  and  if  it  is  found  that  he  has  failed  dishonorably  he  is 
dropped;  if  honorably,  “the  creditors  in  the  gild  accept  a 
part  of  the  debt  and  help  him  to  tide  over  his  difficulties  when 
he  repays  all.  But  the  funds  of  the  gild  are  never  used  for  this 
purpose.”  In  this  particular  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
gilds  of  ancient  times  (when  it  is  expressly  stated  that  they 
help  their  needy  members)  and  of  to-day,  when  all  the  funds 
are  devoted  to  religious  charity.  No  Sheth  of  the  conference 
would  admit  that  any  gild-money  was  ever  spent  on  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  gild,  however  much  he  might  need  it.  Nor  does 
the  gild  care  for  the  needy  families  of  deceased  members. 

The  dinner-party  fee  of  artizan  gilds  is  not  always  the  rule. 
In  Broach,  for  instance,  the  bricklayers  demand  a  small  fee  of 
each  new  member.  But  generally  the  family  (or  it  may  be  the 
caste  Panchayat)  raises  money  enough  to  give  a  dinner  to  the 
rest  of  the  gild.  The  rite  constitutes  the  entrance  fee  and  is 
the  only  formality  observed.  This  applies  only  to  those  who 
have  learned  a  new  trade  different  from  their  father’s,  and  are 
hence  obliged  to  enter  a  new  gild. 

In  many  cases  there  is  no  fee  at  all.  Thus  in  Bhaunagar  and 
in  Jeypore,  one  in  Gujarat  and  one  in  Rajputana,  there  is 
no  fee.  It  is  customary  only  where  the  gilds  are  most  strin¬ 
gent  in  their  rule  and  most  conservative.  There  is  no  annual 
subscription  (as  Mr.  Lely  says  there  is),  and  consequently  there 
are  no  arrears  to  be  paid. 

E.  W.  Hopkins. 

Yale  University. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HINDU  GILDS. 

II. 


Fines,  Revenues,  Expenditures. 

Fines  are  imposed  for  non-observance  of  the  rules  of  the 
gild.  This  is  found  to  apply  chiefly  to  the  matter  of  holidays. 
Every  caste  and  gild  has  its  stated  holidays  and  any  member 
that  keeps  open  shop  or  works  on  such  a  day  is  liable  to  a  fine, 
unless  he  has  bought  the  privilege.  A  prime  source  of  revenue 
in  the  case  of  most  gilds  is  the  proceeds  of  the  auction  sale 
of  this  privilege.  The  fine  is  heavy  for  violation  of  this  right 
on  the  part  of  others,  and  if  the  offence  is  repeated  the  delin¬ 
quent  is  sometimes  expelled  rather  summarily.  This  custom 
of  auctioning  off  the  right  of  not  keeping  a  holiday  is  one  more 
common  in  the  smaller  towns. 

Large  gilds  get  revenue  also  from  purchases  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  on  which  a  tax  is  levied.  One  quarter  of  one  per  cent, 
is  the  annual  impost,  but  when  paid  in  kind,  as  is  often  done,  an 
approximate  amount,  reckoned  roughly  according  to  this  ratio, 
is  taken  by  the  gild.  Thus  from  every  cart  bringing  in  a  load 
of  grain  a  few  handfuls  are  taken  out  and  cast  in  a  heap  at  the 
city-gate.  There  is  no  precision;  often  the  cart  does  not  stop 
at  all;  the  toll-man  puts  in  his  hand  and  takes  out  a  little,  not 
enough  to  make  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  load,  but 
it  adds  to  the  slowly  accumulating  heap  at  the  gate.  The  law 
is  strict,  but  its  observance  is  kept  more  in  the  spirit  than  in 
the  letter  of  the  per  cent.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
all  for  charity  (the  funds  of  the  gild  are  devoted  to  this  object 
solely),  and  the  exact  amount  is  of  small  importance.  I  fancy, 
however,  that  the  very  precise  rules  in  regard  to  king’s  toll  in 
the  old  law-books  were  probably  interpreted  much  in  the  same 
loose  way. 

When  the  article  taxed  is  not  payable  in  kind,  the  tax  assumes 
a  more  formidable  appearance.  In  Bhaunagar  there  is  such  a 
tax  (about  ten  cents  on  every  bale  of  cotton)  levied  by  the 
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manufacturers’  gild.  So  in  Broach  the  Mahajan’s  chief  reve¬ 
nue  is  said  to  be  from  a  similar  tax  on  every  bale.  This  is 
sometimes  as  high  as  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  All  bills  of  exchange 
negotiated  by  a  banker  are  taxed  in  the  same  way,  the  tax  in 
this  case  being  about  ten  cents. 

None  of  the  gilds  is  a  provident  institution.  Regular  banks 
have  done  away  with  their  old  function  of  trust  companies, 
and  they  usually  spend  their  moneys  at  once,  in  the  case  of 
small  gilds  on  dinner-parties,  in  the  case  of  Mahajans  on 
Pinjra-pols  (asylums  for  animals)  and  temples.  But  if  there  is 
anything  on  hand,  the  moneys  are  credited  to  the  corporation 
at  the  local  bank.  The  large  gilds  sometimes  possess  con¬ 
siderable  real  estate,  which  has  come  to  them  in  the  shape  of 
gifts,  and  they  are  often  the  beneficiaries  of  rich  members,  who 
give  to  them  in  the  knowledge  that  they  will  expend  principal 
or  interest  (as  desired)  for  charities.  Where  there  is  a  loose 
organization,  as  in  Jeypore,  without  fees  or  assessments,  money 
for  charity  is  collected  by  subscription.  In  Surat,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  organization  is  perfect,  fees  and  taxes  come  in 
so  regularly  that  the  members  seldom  give  directly  for  any 
charity.1 

I  was  told  that  on  an  average  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
income  of  a  gild  went  regularly  to  charity.  The  old  rule  was 
that  the  local  Pinjra-pol  of  Ahmedabad,  for  instance,  should 
receive  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  goods  purchased  by 
any  member  of  the  gild.  This  rule  is  not  now  so  strictly 
observed,  but  some  gilds,  as  for  example,  the  gold-thread 
gild,  still  holds  to  this  rule.  Other  gilds  spread  their  charity 
over  more  general  ground,  giving  part  to  one  object,  part  to 
another.  In  some  cases,  again,  there  is  no  such  tax  at  all.  It 
is  a  matter  which  is  decided  by  each  gild  for  itself  annually. 
Thus  the  chief  confectioner  said  that  in  his  business  a  tax  was 
levied  on  all  purchases  of  sugar  and  condensed  milk,  but  the 
amount  of  the  tax  and  the  disposition  of  the  moneys  when 
collected  were  matters  settled  by  the  gild  once  a  year.  He 
asserted  too  that  for  the  last  year  the  rate  had  been  eight  annas 
on  one  hundred  rupees,  but  this  would  be  half  of  one  per  cent., 

1  Compare  also  the  Bombay  Gazetteer,  vol.  ii.  pp.  321,  442. 
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and  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  conference  looked  so 
astonished  at  the  statement  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion  he 
was  exaggerating  to  give  a  good  opinion  of  the  charitable  work 
of  his  gild.  In  the  case  of  the  cloth-merchants  I  was  told 
that  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  was  a  fixed  amount  (not 
settled  annually)  deducted  for  charitable  and  religious  purposes, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  money  on  hand  was  spent  for  the  gild 
“at  the  discretion  of  the  council.”  The  funds  are  sometimes 
spent  for  semi-religious  purposes,  such  as  are  urged  as  worthy 
charities  in  the  ancient  texts, — tanks,  shade-trees,  fountains, 
rest-houses,  etc.  Thus  at  Junagadh  the  goldsmiths’  gild  has 
built  a  dharmashdla,  that  is  a  house  where  pilgrims  can  be  put 
up  over  night.  There  is  a  fine  dharmashdla  at  Jeypore,  built 
in  the  same  way.  In  small  places  in  Gujarat  all  spare  funds 
are  usually  given  to  Pinjra-pols  by  the  Shravak  gilds  and  to 
temples  by  the  Vishnuite  gilds.  I  was  curious  to  know  what 
happened  with  the  funds  of  a  mixed  gild,  and  was  told  that 
“the  amount  for  each  sect  is  decided  upon  amicably  by  the  coun¬ 
cil.”  When  nothing  special  is  required  and  the  Pinjra-pol  and 
temples  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  there  is  always  the  out¬ 
let  of  a  dinner-party,  so  that  funds  never  accumulate.  The 
artizan  gilds  do  not  appear  to  give  much  in  charity,  preferring 
to  spend,  their  small  income  on  an  annual  gild-picnic.  I  was 
told  that  in  Surat  the  difference  is  most  marked.  Here  all  the 
Mahajans  spend  their  money  on  charity  and  all  the  artizan- 
gilds  spend  their’s  on  picnics.  Where,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  Kathiawar,  the  caste  and  gild  are  identical,  these  picnics 
are  merely  family  reunions.  Besides  the  food,  new  pots  and 
kettles  and  dishes  are  bought  for  each  picnic.  It  is  seldom, 
however,  that  artizan  gilds  have  any  money  to  spend.1 

1  Mr.  Proctor-Sims,  in  the  Bombay  Gazetteer ,  vol.  viii.  p.  265,  mentions  as 
objects  of  charity,  feeding  the  poor,  Pinjra-pols,  dharmashalas ,  cattle-troughs, 
and  water-sheds  or  parabs.  He  says  that  artizan-gilds  usually  spend  all  they 
get  for  dinners  and  cooking  utensils.  This  I  found  to  be  true  everywhere  in 
Gujarat,  but  not  elsewhere.  Curiously  enough  “feeding  the  poor”  is  very 
rarely  claimed  as  an  exercise  of  gild-charity.  Many  of  the  Sheths  at  the  con¬ 
ference  said  that  they  never  gave  gild-money  to  the  poor  for  food  or  for  any¬ 
thing  else,  save  as  the  poor  benefited  by  the  erection  of  fountains,  etc. 
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Jurisdiction  of  the  Gilds. 

To  fix  trade-holidays,  to  enforce  their  observance,  and  to 
collect  and  administer  the  funds  of  the  gilds  are  functions  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  The  right  to  arbitrate  is 
assumed  by  all  gilds.  When  a  trade-quarrel  is  referred  to  a 
Mahajan  or  when  the  Mahajan,  without  being  requested, 
decides  a  quarrel,  this  is  the  final  arbitrament.  Refusal  to 
abide  by  it  or  indeed  to  carry  out  any  decision  arrived  at  (as  in 
the  case  of  payments  thus  adjudicated)  results  in  ostracism. 
When  a  member  is  thus  cut  off  from  the  gild  he  may  be 
ostracized  by  the  caste.  In  the  latter  case  he  becomes  a  social 
pariah,  more  wretched  than  a  village  dog.  But  even  if  one  is 
only  cast  out  of  the  gild,  one  is  often,  ip$o  facto,  out-casted. 
In  the  country  such  an  outlaw  is  debarred  from  all  social  recog¬ 
nition.  No  man  will  work  with  him  or  for  him,  nor  will  any¬ 
one  employ  him.  In  the  cities  no  dealer  will  serve  him,  no 
broker  will  act  for  him,  no  servant  will  remain  in  his  house. 
The  carpenter,  the  baker,  the  confectioner,  the  blacksmith,  the 
tile-maker,  the  very  potter,  lowest  of  the  lowly,  refuse  to  take 
his  orders,  deliver  goods  to  him,  or  perform  any  service  for  him 
at  any  price.  Caste  here  has  yielded  entirely  to  the  gild. 
The  rule  established  by  a  low-caste  corporation  may  involve 
such  ostracism  in  the  case  of  the  highest  caste,  but  it  is  enforced 
regardless  of  caste.  A  typical  instance  is  cited  by  Mr.  Proctor- 
Sims.  In  1878  in  a  small  town  in  Kathiawar  the  Vania  Maha¬ 
jan  levied  a  religious  tax  which  the  traders  of  the  Brahman 
caste  refused  to  pay.  The  Vania  gild  therefore  boycotted  the 
Brahman  traders  and  forbade  all  dealings  with  them  till  the 
high-caste  traders  yielded  and  paid  the  tax. 

In  small  places  the  Mahajan  is  thus  absolute  master  of  the 
town.  No  individual  can  stand  against  his  local  gild;  nor 
where  there  are  several  small  gilds  which  form  a  Mahajan  can 
a  whole  gild  resist  the  union.  Owing  to  the  number  of 
traders  and  workmen  in  large  towns  who  do  not  belong  to  gilds, 
the  power  there  is  not  so  great,  but  it  is  generally  coercive. 
Thus  in  Ahmedabad,  as  I  was  told,  a  banker  who  had  his  house 
half-tiled  got  into  a  quarrel  with  a  confectioner,  and  could  not 
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get  the  other  half  of  his  house  tiled  till  the  sweetmeat-gild 
had  told  the  tile-gild  that  it  might  resume  work  for  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  bankers’  gild. 

The  artizan-gilds  are  practically  more  powerful  in  this  way 
than  are  the  more  aristocratic  Mahajans  of  large  cities.  For 
there  are  a  dozen  cases  where  the  artizans  are  able  to  mar  the 
serenity  of  a  banker’s  life  against  one  where  the  banker  would 
be  apt  to  exercise  power  over  the  artizan.  The  whole  Ahmeda- 
bad  conference  stated  publicly  (and  different  members  of  the 
conference  assured  me  privately  after  the  meeting  was  over) 
that  despite  the  annoyance,  this  was  “all  for  the  public  good.” 
Even  the  victims  regard  themselves  as  martyrs  in  a  good  cause, 
and  think  themselves  protected  where  they  are  tyrannized  over. 

I  submitted  the  following  questions  to  the  conference  in 
regard  to  other  matters  of  jurisdiction:  In  the  case  of  disburse¬ 
ment  of  funds,  if  the  gild  objects  to  expenditures  proposed 
by  the  Sheth  and  Council,  what  action  is  taken?  Does  the 
gild  alter  prices  and  the  rates  of  wages?  Does  it  decide  what 
shall  be  the  number  of  working  hours?  Does  it  prohibit  or 
give  formal  sanction  to  improvements? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  I  was  told  that  “there  would 
probably  be  no  such  objection;  but  if  there  were,  the  Sheth 
would  talk  with  the  members  of  the  gild  and  induce  them  to 
change  their  opinion,  or  there  would  be  an  amicable  com¬ 
promise.”  The  chief  question  would  be  whether  Shravak 
funds  should  all  go  for  Shravak  charities.  In  Ahmedabad 
itself  a  normal  proportion  is  observed  between  Shravak  and 
Vishnuite  expenditures,  but  the  exclusive  use  of  sectarian  funds 
for  sectarian  purposes  is  not  countenanced.  In  other  towns, 
particularly  smaller  towns,  the  latter  is  the  rule. 

In  regard  to  prices  I  was  informed  that  in  Mahajans  they  were 
regulated  only  in  the  grain-gild.  In  cloth-gilds,  for  instance, 
two  men  of  the  same  gild  may  sit  side  by  side  in  the  bazar  and  sell 
the  same  kind  of  cloth  at  different  prices.  But  wages  are  fixed 
by  the  gild,  though  in  places  where  modern  manufactories  are 
found  wages  are  regulated  to  a  great  extent  by  the  action  of 
the  factory-owners,  who  are  usually  not  members  of  a  gild. 
Both  in  Gujarat  and  in  Rajputana  the  mill-owners  operate 
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against  the  gilds  as  a  general  thing,  though  they  are  some¬ 
times  gild-men. 

The  method  of  fixing  the  rate  of  wages  and  keeping  it  there 
without  protest  is  very  simple.  It  is  the  practice  to  advance  a 
certain  sum  to  every  workman  at  the  beginning  of  his  term  of 
service.  As  his  wages  give  him  just  enough  to  live  on,  he  can 
never  save  enough  to  repay  the  loan,  or  if  he  could  he  is  usually 
so  improvident  that  he  does  not  do  so.  If  he  asks  for  more 
wages  his  employer  refuses  the  request.  If  he  says  he  will  leave 
unless  he  gets  more  the  employer  replies,  “Very  well;  but  first 
pay  me  what  you  owe.”  The  result  is  that  the  man  remains 
at  the  old  wage.  When  an  employer  wants  to  pay  extra  wages 
to  induce  a  special  workman  to  enter  his  employ,  the  employer 
“must  ask  the  gild  about  it  and  abide  by  their  decision.” 

In  one  form  or  another  the  debt-trick  is  commonly  employed. 
For  instance,  in  the  Bombay  mills  the  hands  are  not  paid  in 
advance,  but  a  month  in  arrears,  and  during  the  plague,  in  order 
to  force  them  to  remain,  they  were  not  paid  for  two  months 
after  their  wages  were  due.  The  effect  was  the  same,  for  hav¬ 
ing  no  money,  and  their  credit  being  soon  exhausted  at  the 
grain-merchant’s,  they  had  to  pawn  and  borrow  of  the  marwaris 
or  money-lenders,  and  were  so  much  in  debt  that  they  could 
not  stop  work.  So  too,  even  the  hotel-servants  had  their 
wages  held  back  on  the  same  principle.  They  would  have 
left  Bombay  long  before  the  plague  became  violent,  but  their 
wages  had  been  kept  back  for  months  and  they  worked  on  in 
the  hope  of  getting  enough  to  pay  off  their  debts.  This  some 
of  them  eventually  did,  but  others  died  first,  which  was  clear 
gain  to  the  hotels. 

Ordinarily,  in  a  Panch,  price  and  wages  are  fixed  by  the  gild 
and  also  the  number  of  working-hours.  On  these  points  the 
gilds  act  in  combination  and  especially  combine  against  out¬ 
side  competition.  “The  lowest  rate  allowed  by  the  local  gild” 
may  not  be  altered.  If  outsiders  come  in  and  work  for  less 
than  this,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  members  of  gilds  on  which  the 
workmen  are  dependent  to  refuse  to  work  for  them,  or  supply 
them  with  the  means  of  their  trade.  Thus  if  a  confectioner 
should  sell  sugar-cakes  at  less  than  the  permitted  rate,  the  gild 
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that  supplied  him  with  sugar  would  cease  to  do  so;  if  a  tile- 
maker  should  work  for  less  wage,  the  gild  supplying  his 
material  would  boycott  him,  etc.  So  in  regard  to  working 
over-hours;  though  here  there  is  this  license,  that  if  a  man  wishes 
to  work  over-time  the  gild  will  not  ordinarily  object,  provided 
there  is  enough  work  for  all  to  do.  But  otherwise  the  rule  is 
very  strict.  When  work  is  scarce  a  fine  is  imposed  by  the 
gild  on  anyone  that  works  more  than  the  permitted  time. 

Incidentally  I  inquired  at  this  point  whether  the  gilds  took 
cognizance  of  disputes  between  employer  and  employed  when 
the  former  alleged  unsatisfactory  work  as  a  reason  for  dismiss¬ 
ing  the  workman  employed.  I  was  told  that  the  gild  “took 
action  in  regard  to  every  grievance  and  had  jurisdiction  over 
everything.”  A  case  'remembered’  was  as  follows:  “Some 
years  ago  I  (a  merchant  Sheth)  discharged  a  carpenter  who 
did  unsatisfactory  work.  The  carpenter-gild  refused  to  let 
any  workman  work  on  the  house  till  the  incompetent  carpen¬ 
ter  was  taken  back.”  I  then  asked  the  Sheth  whether  he  con¬ 
sidered  gilds  in  general  to  be  advantageous  or  disadvantageous 
to  the  common  weal.  “They  are  very  advantageous,’  he 
replied,  “though  their  action  is  sometimes  open  to  criticism. 
In  this  case  I  was  the  sufferer,  but  the  carpenters  acted  for  their 
own  best  interests,  and  they  cannot  be  severely  blamed.” 

The  conference  denied  that  the  gilds  ever  exerted  them¬ 
selves  actively  against  modern  improvements.  A  case  cited 
from  the  beginning  of  this  century  (1820,  Dunlap,  apud  Lely, 
p.  hi)  indicates  the  spirit  of  opposition  that  used  to  obtain, 
but  though  a  certain  unfriendliness  to  modern  methods  was 
perhaps  to  be  suspected  from  casual  remarks  of  some  of  the 
older  members  of  the  conference,  I  was  unable  to  elicit  more 
than  a  general  statement  to  the  effect  that  “gilds  never  object 
to  improvements,  but  are  the  first  to  sanction  them,”  which  is 
doubtless  true  when  the  word  improvements  is  defined  as  it 
was  meant,  and  may  perhaps  be  a  correct  statement  in  any  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

As  the  gild  controls  the  output  of  energy  in  the  workman,  so 
it  controls  the  output  of  the  merchant’s  wares.  Whether  goods 
might  be  sold  out  of  town  was  a  question  which  the  gilds  of 
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Jeypore  refused  to  answer  (in  view  of  the  famine),  but  in 
Ahmedabad  the  grain-dealers  decided  it  the  day  before  the  con¬ 
ference,  determining  that  no  grain  might  be  sold  out  of  town. 
At  the  same  time  they  raised  the  price  of  the  chief  staple  by 
ordering  that  only  sixteen  pounds  instead  of  twenty-four 
pounds  should  be  sold  for  a  rupee.  I  may  add  that  though  the 
general  Government  refuses  to  regulate  trade,  it  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  such  regulation  on  the  part  of  the  gilds  or  on  the  part 
of  local  governments.  In  extra-British  territory  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary.  Thus  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  regulated  the  out¬ 
put  of  grain  during  the  famine. 

Rates  of  exchange  and  insurance  (in  the  case  of  Mahajans) 
and  rates  of  sale  and  amount  of  marketable  material  which  may 
be  made  by  each  artizan,  are  always  settled  in  advance  by  the 
respective  gilds. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  jurisdiction  of  a  gild  generally 
extends  over  members  of  other  gilds,  by  virtue  of  the  mutual 
support  given  by  all  such  organizations,  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  the  gilds  quarrel  among  themselves.  There  is 
theii  no  power  to  adjust  the  difference  and  a  battle  of  gilds 
is  fought  out,  usually  by  maneuvers  rather  than  by  force.  A 
case  on  record  in  one  of  the  small  towns  of  Kathiawar  is  as 
follows:  A  sweeper  having  been  insulted  by  a  merchant,  got 
his  gild  to  refuse  to  sweep  for  the  member  of  the  local 
Mahajan.  The  Mahajan  promptly  got  the  grain-dealers  to 
refuse  to  sell  grain  to  the  sweepers.  When  starved  the  sweepers 
swept  again.  In  another  town  the  Mahajan  objected  to  the 
action  of  the  potters,  who  had  raised  the  price  of  pots.  The 
potters  stood  firm  and  seemed  likely  to  win  till  the  Mahajan 
bought  the  right  to  dig  clay  in  the  village  lands.  They  then 
had  the  potters  at  their  mercy,  and  the  price  of  pots  resumed 
its  old  level. 

When  the  Mahajan  is  not  identical  with  the  village  Pan¬ 
chayat,  Elders  of  the  village,  the  power  is  divided,  and  in  this 
case  it  is  doubtful  which  party  will  win  the  war  of  tricks.  But 
in  most  villages  the  Panchayat  consists  of  members  of  the 
Mahajan,  when  its  power  is  quite  absolute.  Thus  in  one  town 
in  the  north  of  Kathiawar  the  Panchayat  thinking  that  cholera. 
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which  had  broken  out,  was  caused  by  witchcraft,  determined  to 
burn  all  the  houses  where  the  magic  influence  had  shown  itself. 
The  owners  of  the  houses  never  thought  of  resisting  the  order 
and  the  whole  plague-district  was  burned  up,  without  compen¬ 
sation  to  the  owners,  at  the  command  of  the  Panchayat. 

S  ATT  As. 

Sattas  are  time-bargains  in  the  grain-market,  corresponding 
to  our  'futures.’  The  grain-gild  takes  cognizance  of  these  bar¬ 
gains  and  arbitrates  in  all  disputes  arising  from  them  between 
members.  The  price  of  grain  is  regulated  daily  by  the  gild 
and  the  assumed  value  of  grain  on  a  given  day  is  fixed  in  the 
interest  of  time-bargains  or  stock-gambling. 

There  is  another  mode  of  gambling,  very  popular  in  northern 
India,  known  as  Kabalas,  or  rain-bargains,  but  these  are  not 
recognized  by  any  gild.  They  are  simply  a  method  of  betting 
on  the  time  when  rain  will  fall,  'real  rain’  being  estimated  by  a 
continuous  flow  from  a  certain  house-gutter,  which  a  watchman 
is  stationed  to  watch.  These  bets  are  regularly  entered,  but 
they  are  regarded  as  private  affairs  like  any  gambling  bets,  and 
failure  to  pay  such  a  bet  is  not  officially  recognized.1 

Gilds  as  Courts  of  Law. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
gilds  relieves  the  local  courts  of  a  good  deal  of  business. 
Disputes  which  in  the  Occident  would  be  settled  by  a  legal 
appeal  are  in  the  land  of  gilds  settled  by  the  societies  of  the 
disputants.  In  small  towns  the  Mahajan  is  usually  the  accepted 
referee  in  all  petty  disputes.  In  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  trade 
disputes  are  often  brought  into  court  only  to  be  referred  back 
by  the  court  to  the  Mahajan  for  settlement.  This,  I  was  told, 
is  frequently  the  case  in  Jeypore  and  in  other  cities  under  native 
rule. 

1  The  Kabalas  stand  to  the  Hindu  in  the  place  of  card-debts  or  racing-debts, 
and  are  so  important  a  vice  that  in  1897  the  Government  sought  to  stop  them  by¬ 
law.  To  this  the  Hindus  of  Calcutta  retorted  that  so  long  as  the  British  were 
allowed  to  bet  on  horses  they  would  claim  the  right  to  bet  on  rain,  and  I  believe 
the  matter  was  not  pressed.  There  is  a  description  of  this  fascinating  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  Bombay  Gazetteer ,  vol.  viii.  p.  209. 
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Small  gilds,  again,  are  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  the  great 
gilds,  Mahajans,  when  the  former  quarrel  among  themselves. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  small  places,  where  the  grain-dealers, 
grocery-dealers,  and  tobacco-dealers  (i.  e.,  the  usual  Mahajan) 
stand  in  social  antithesis  to  the  gilds  of  the  petty  dealers  and 
common  workmen,  representing  an  educated  intelligence  to 
which  the  lowly  gilds  of  the  uneducated  can  and  do  appeal 
for  arbitration.  As  far  as  I  could  learn,  the  matters  thus 
brought  before  the  Mahajans  are  settled  fairly  and  satisfactorily 
and  there  is  seldom  any  complaint  of  injustice.  Custom  gives 
force  to  this  arbitrament  and  appeal  is  rarely  taken  from  a 
decision  of  the  Mahajan.  Occasionally,  but  not  often,  dis¬ 
putants  engage  their  respective  gilds  in  a  dispute  without 
interesting  the  gilds  in  it.  In  such  a  case,  instead  of  referring 
to  the  Mahajan  the  nominally  opposed  gilds  will  appoint  a 
council  or  committee  to  settle  the  dispute.  In  a  small  village 
where  there  is  no  Mahajan  the  Patel  is  the  referee  in  disputes 
among  members  of  any  artizan  gild.1 

Power  of  the  Gilds. 

The  power  of  the  gilds  is  rapidly  declining.  At  present 
their  ancient  control,  which  it  is  evident  was  exercised  not  only 
two  thousand  years  ago,  but  until  very  recently,  is  preserved 
only  in  a  few  places.  In  Gujarat  the  gilds  are  at  their  strong¬ 
est,  and  are  best  represented  in  the  city  of  Ahmedabad;  in 
Rajputana  the  power  of  the  gilds  is  much  less  than  in  Gujarat, 
and  in  some  of  the  cities  of  this  district  almost  nominal.  Jey- 
pore  is  an  example  of  the  intermediate  position  of  the  gilds, 
where  they  still  exist,  but  do  not  exercise  the  powers  they  have 
in  Gujarat;  while  Oodeypore,  another  city  of  Rajputana,  shows 
a  still  weaker  organization,  for  there  is  here  no  attempt  to 
regulate  trade  or  wages,  and  the  nomenclature  is  changing  to 
the  purely  conventional  use  of  Mahajan  (as  the  title  of  an 
individual)  such  as  is  found  in  the  eastern  districts.  In  Ajmere, 
which  is  not  a  native  state,  there  is  practically  no  gild-power, 
and  the  terms  Sheth  and  Mahajan  have  only  a  social  meaning. 

1  Compare  Mr.  Little’s  account  of  the  Panch  Mahals  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Bombay  Gazetteer ,  p.  251.  His  remarks  in  regard  to  the  referee  may  be 
generalized. 
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To  the  south,  the  gilds  have  a  sort  of  loose  existence  among 
artizans  and  the  lowest  workmen  of  Bombay,  but  the  modern 
emporia,  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  have  grown  up  under  influ¬ 
ences  foreign  to  the  cultivation  of  gilds,  and  the  latter  have 
in  these  cities  the  appearance  of  weak  exotics.  During  the 
plague  some  of  these  Bombay  workmen’s  gilds  made  a  stand 
against  certain  sanitary  regulations,  but  they  could  not  main¬ 
tain  it.  In  Poona  there  are  no  Mahajans,  and  even  the  Nagar 
Sheth,  who  used  to  be  a  power  there,  exists  no  longer.  There 
is  here  a  sort  of  Panch  or  committee  of  all  trades.  This  now 
takes  the  place  of  the  council  of  chiefs,  which  used  to  be  influen¬ 
tial.  In  case  of  need  of  conference  or  mutual  support  the  differ¬ 
ent  trades  confer  informally  and  may  unite  in  combined  action, 
but  there  is  no  real  organization  of  gilds.  This  seems  to  be 
about  the  southern  boundary  of  the  gild-system,  as  Benares, 
where  Mahajan  simply  means  Tanker’  and  the  gilds  are  only 
loose  associations,  is  the  eastern  limit. 

In  the  Punjab  the  country  villages  are  almost  gildless. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  a  sort  of 
union  of  people  interested  in  business,  such  as  a  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  to  close  shops  as  a  sign  of  popular  discontent,  or  some 
such  concert  of  action  for  a  definite  cause,  but  there  is  no  con¬ 
stant  union.  The  only  approach  to  the  dignity  of  Sheth  and 
Mahajan1  is  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  grain-dealers  in 
regard  to  prices.  Similar  agreements  are  sometimes  made  by 
other  business  men  acting  as  a  temporary  body,  but  not  as  a 
legal  corporation.  The  only  officer  in  the  lower  grades  of  work 
is  the  semi-governmental  Chaudhari  or  Head-man.  But  this 
Head-man’s  office  is  merely  to  act  as  spokesman  for  men  of  his 
class  and  be  their  agent  in  dealing  with  Government,  especially 
in  arranging  service  which  they  have  to  perform,  settling  the 
terms  of  a  contract,  etc.  As  an  agent  he  may  retain  a  per¬ 
centage  out  of  the  pay  of  the  men  who  do  the  work  for  govern¬ 
ment.  Thus  the  shuturbdn  or  camel  drivers,  cartmen,  dhooly- 

1  The  word  Mahajan  is  here  synonymous  with  (any)  Vania.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  that  the  name  of  the  third  caste  is  still  retained  in  the  Punjab,  where 
Vania  interchanges  not  only  with  Mahajan  but  also  with  Wesh,  i.  e.  Vaigya,  the 
old  name  for  merchant  (and  farmer). — Census  Report,  1891,  i.  p.  291. 
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bearers,  and  such  workmen  all  have  a  Chaudhari,  who  in  some 
respects  seems  like  the  Patel  of  a  gild,  but  he  is  really  only 
a  Muccadum,  head-man  or  boss-workman.  There  is  of  course 
a  Panchayat,  but  that  is  concerned  only  with  caste-matters,  and 
the  term  is  not  used  of  gilds  as  in  Gujarat. 

To  the  east,  in  the  Delhi  district  (now  called  Punjab),  there 
is  more  gild-organization,  but  without  solidarity.  A  sort  of 
caste  of  rich  merchants  is  all  that  the  Mahajans  amount  to  in 
the  Northwest  Provinces  generally,  but  only  from  Delhi  to 
Lucknow  has  the  word  its  western  meaning.  Still  further  east, 
in  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  along  the  eastern  Ganges,  the 
name  has  only  its  literal  signification.  The  artizan  trade-gilds 
of  the  Northwest  Provinces  either  have  not  developed  or  are 
a  weak  imitation  of  Gujarat  models.  A  third  possibility  may 
be,  however,  that  they  have  lost  power  they  used  to  possess. 
In  Oudh  they  were  formally  powerful,  but  now  they  are  often 
nothing  but  castes.  In  some  cases  the  gilds  have  actually 
become  castes,  just  as  castes  have  become  gilds.  For  occupa¬ 
tion  has  produced  caste,  not,  as  is  sometimes  claimed,  as  the 
only  root  of  the  institution,  but  as  one  factor  in  the  upbuilding 
of  that  conglomerate  structure.  The  word  Nyat  or  caste  is 
in  fact  sometimes  applied  to  those  lower  artizan  gilds  which 
as  a  collective  group  stand  opposed  to  the  union  of  Vanias 
and  Brahmans  (Mahajans).  This  is  true  of  all  districts.  Thus 
in  the  Kadi  division,  North  Baroda,  there  is  often  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  gild  and  caste  in  the  case  of  Nyats,  which  are 
practically  dependent  on  the  Mahajan.  The  latter  directs  and 
commands  the  Nyats  and  admits  to  its  consultation  only  the 
latter’s  Patels.  Here  the  real  gild  has  shown  its  power  over 
the  pseudo-gild  of  the  caste.1 


Strikes. 

The  gilds  often  go  on  a  strike.  One  of  the  latest  cases 
was  in  the  spring  of  1897,  when  the  holalkhores,  or  cleaners,  of 

1  On  these  points  compare  further  the  Gazetteer  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces ,  vol.  v. 
pp.  47,  582  ;  and  the  Bombay  Gazetteer ,  vol.  vii.  p.  160  ;  vol.  xviii.  p.  173.  In 
some  cases  the  Mahajan  even  fixes  the  wages  of  the  Nyat  workmen. 
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Bombay  refused  to  work  and  Vent  out’  in  a  body.  Wages 
and  working-hours  are  not  often  the  cause  of  strikes,  but 
religious  differences  and  fancied  injuries  to  feelings.  Refusal 
of  government  to  give  redress  when  a  gild  considers  itself 
wronged  in  respect  of  taxation  sometimes  precipitates  a  strike. 
A  few  years  ago  the  hand-loom  weavers  of  Ahmedabad  struck 
on  a  mixed  complaint  and  were  largely  replaced  by  boys.  In 
general  lads  are  employed  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  with 
us,  partly  on  account  of  the  smaller  Avage  given  to  boys,  and 
partly  because  they  are  less  apt  to  give  trouble.  One  of  the 
largest  carpet-manufactories  in  Ahmedabad  employ  boys 
altogether  with  the  exception  of  two  grown  men. 

Religious  differences  have  caused  strikes  in  Kathiawar  within 
the  last  few  years,  as  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Proctor-Sims. 
Thus  in  1845,  the 'Vanias  of  Gondal  could  get  no  redress  for 
the  insult  offered  to  their  Hindu  feelings  by  the  Mahommedan 
butchers,  who  sold  meat  openly,  and  they  were  driven  to  shut 
up  shop;  which  compelled  the  Government  to  pass  a  rule  that 
all  butchers  should  kill  secretly  and  sell  behind  a  screen — a 
provision  now  usually  observed  everywhere.  On  the  other 
hand,  twelve  years  later  the  Vanias  of  Dhoraji  wounded  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  Mahommedans.  The  latter  killed  a  few 
Vanias  and  the  State  in  turn  punished  the  Mahommedan  ring¬ 
leaders.  The  malcontents  struck  work  in  a  body  and  some  of 
them  left  the  town,  but  their  strike  failed,  as  the  Government, 
taking  the  side  of  the  Vanias,  ordered  all  Mahommedans  to 
leave  the  place.  This  was  too  much  for  the  latter  and  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  took  place.  In  1881  a  sacred  cow  was  wounded  by 
some  Voharas,  and  as  nothing  was  done  about  it  the  Hindu 
Vanias,  whose  feelings  had  been  outraged,  struck  for  three  days 
and  thus  forced  the  offender  to  be  imprisoned.  The  year 
before  this  the  barbers  of  Wadhwan  struck — a  rare  event — for 
higher  wages.  But  this  strike  failed  because  the  general  public 
(i.  e.,  all  the  other  gilds)  opposed  the  demand.  To  prevent 
a  fall  of  wages  a  strike  has  sometimes  been  ordered  by  the 
councils  of  gilds  (acting  together).  A  case  of  this  kind  is 
reported  by  Mr.  Little  in  the  Panch  Mahals,1  but  such  a 


1  Bombay  Gazetteer ,  vol.  iii.  p.  251. 
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motive  appears  to  be  very  unusual.  In  such  instances  the 
gilds  form  a  true  trade-union.  Strikes  of  a  semi-religious 
nature,  as  for  instance  against  the  execution  of  sanitary  meas¬ 
ures  regarded  as  religiously  offensive,  are  not  uncommon. 
But  as  such  measures  are  instituted  only  by  the  British  and  the 
officials  are  not  deterred  by  them,  they  are  usually  given  up  in 
a  few  days. 

The  Gild  and  the  State. 

It  is  clear  from  the  passage  on  gilds,  cited  above  from  the 
Sanskrit  epic,  that  in  ancient  times  there  was  a  mutual  support 
of  state  and  gild.  The  strict  advice  to  the  king  not  to  pro¬ 
voke,  but  to  conciliate  the  gilds,  the  steady  increase  of  power 
which  is  portrayed  in  the  later  as  compared  with  the  earlier 
law-books  and  is  based  on  the  yielding  of  the  state  to  the 
demand  of  the  gilds  for  self-government — all  these  items  of 
growth  are  shown  to  us  in  the  extant  literature,  but  the  con¬ 
nection  between  state-officials  and  the  gilds  is  left  to  the 
imagination  or  to  a  posteriori  reasoning.  Judging,  however, 
from  what  has  continually  happened  during  this  century,  that 
relation  cannot  be  very  doubtful.  Reciprocal  protection  has 
doubtless  always  figured  largely  as  a  factor  in  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  power  of  the  gilds.  In  plain  English  I  mean  a 
'deal,’  but  the  opprobrium  attaching  to  this  word  is  wanting 
when  the  synonym  is  employed,  and  there  is  in  fact  no  Oriental 
prejudice  which  would  suggest  immorality.  A  state-official  does 
what  he  can  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  a  rich  city  or  corpora¬ 
tion.  The  corporation,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  be  so  un¬ 
grateful  as  to  neglect  the  official’s  interest.  The  gild  intrigues 
for  him.  Or  it  may  be  a  trifle;  he  wants  some  cloth  dyed. 
The  gild  sees  that  it  is  done  and  charges  nothing.  Mr.  Lely, 
loc.  cit.,  p.  107,  cites  cases  of  this  sort  which  occurred  not  many 
years  ago.  Of  course  no  such  practices  are  known  to-day. 
The  conference,  when  asked  in  regard  to  reciprocal  protection, 
said  that  it  was  all  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  the  old  days  "a 
favor  for  a  favor”  was  usual;  nowadays  favors  were  neither 
asked  nor  given.  The  only  relation  existing  between  state  and 
gild'  is  to-day  a  union  of  gilds  (into  a  sort  of  trades-union) 
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to  protest  against  taxes  regarded  as  too  heavy.  The  local 
authorities  sometimes  help  out  the  gilds  in  this  matter,  but 
there  is  “no  bribery.”  The  first  part  of  this  statement  agrees 
with  what  Mr.  Proctor-Sims  says  in  the  report  already  cited; 
the  last  part  may  be  accepted  on  the  evidence  of  the  honorable 
Sheths  who  give  it.  The  only  state-support  at  present  con¬ 
sists  in  fees  to  a  local  Sheth  for  collecting  trade-taxes. 

In  manufacturing  centers  where  modern  mills  are  in  opera¬ 
tions  there  is  often  but  a  faint  reflection  of  old  conditions,  even 
in  Gujarat.  In  Ahmedabad  the  mills  have  influenced  the 
gilds,  but  the  latter  are  still  vigorous.  In  Bhaunagar,  however, 
a  model  city  of  Gujarat,  in  the  heart  of  the  old  gild  district, 
there  are  mills  owned  by  a  Hindu  whose  workmen  are  mainly 
Mohammedans,  and  there  is  no  gild  in  the  old  sense,  though 
the  term  Mahajan  is  employed.  But  the  intercourse  between 
master  and  men  is  one  of  a  personal  rather  than  of  a  corporate 
nature.  There  is  a  Sheth,  but  the  office  is  not  hereditary. 

This  breaking  up  of  old  conditions  is  seen  in  many  aspects 
of  contemporary  life,  notably  in  the  effacement  of  the  lines  of 
sect  and  caste.  I  met  a  gentlemen  in  Oodeypore  who  told 
me  that  he  was  a  Ksl^atria  and  a  Vaicya,  a  Vishnuite  and  a  Jain. 
He  was  of  Rajput  descent,  but  a  Vania  merchant,  a  Vishnuite 
by  sect,  but  a  Shravak  by  descent,  as  his  father  had  been  con¬ 
verted  to  Jainism.  He  regarded  himself  as  a  member  of  both 
religious  bodies  and  of  both  castes.  Odd  as  is  this  combination, 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  not  have  been  possible,  even  in  the 
ancient  world.  We  know  that  there  were  many  who  were 
practically  adherents  of  two  religious  sects  at  once,  and  we 
need  go  no  further  than  the  great  epic  to  find  distressed 
Kshatriyas,  or  members  of  the  warrior-caste,  who  were  at  the 
same  time  goldsmiths  by  profession.  The  latter  have  always 
regarded  themselves  as  Vaicyas,  or  members  of  the  third  caste. 
In  epic  phraseology  these  distressed  Rajputs  were  Kshatriyas 
by  their  social  order,  varna,  but  goldsmiths  by  their  jdti,  the 
word  for  caste-profession.1 

It  is  probable  that  the  time  when  the  gilds  can  be  looked 

1  Mahabharata,  xii.  49,  84  :  ete  kshatriyaddyddds  .  .  hemakdrddijdtim  nityam 
sama$ritds.  Compare  Nyat  above,  that  is  idti. 
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upon  as  economically  useful  has  passed  by.  But  if  we 
review  their  history  we  must,  I  think,  see  in  them  an  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  mercantile  interests  at  a  time  when 
such  a  combination  as  they  represented  was  indispensable  to 
the  advancement  of  the  middle  classes  in  their  struggle  for 
recognition  at  the  hands  both  of  despotic  kings  and  of  an  organ¬ 
ized  priesthood  that  was  bent  on  suppressing  the  elevation  of  the 
third  estate.  Before  the  rise  of  gilds  in  India  it  was  an  axiom  of 
priestly  wisdom,  under  which  the  kings  were  brought  up,  that 
farmers  and  traders  existed  merely  as  “food  for  kings”  (and 
priest).1  With  the  growth  of  the  gilds  this  pretension  began 
to  be  resisted  successfully,  and  the  new  axiom  of  later  law  was 
evolved,  whereby  the  king  was  advised  not  to  oppress  the 
gilds  and  not  to  tax  too  heavily.  So  commerce  in  the  modern 
sense  became  possible. 

E.  Washburn  Hopkins. 


Yale  University. 


1  “A  king  and  death  are  the  fear  of  the  rich,”  it  is  said  in  the  great  epic, 
iii.  2,  39. 
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